dated 1395 A.D., contains 


5 several.Oriyaé 
language was then fully developed, 
the modern form of speech either 


i 6th century A.D.. It consists exclusively of verse, 
and, as is natural with « conservative people like thf Oriyas, the 
earliest works extant are religious, vis., a few songs and certain” 
paraphrases of the Sanskrit Puranas and epics. No work is so 
much venerated as the Bhdgavata of Jagannitha Dasa; and next » 
‘in estimation come the Ravdaa of Balarama Disa, the Bhdruta 
of Sarola Dasa and the Horivensa of Achyutandnda Dasa, 
"these were composed in the first half of the 16th century A.D.,. 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs like the 
_ Kesabakoili or cuckoo-song about Krishna. Profane literature , 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological stories, — 
Among the oldest of these is the poom Rasa-kallola by Dima. — 

krishna Dasa. This poem describes the early career of Krishna, 

_ and is a favourite with the Oriyés ; its versification is peculiar in 
making» line. begin with the same letter ka. The nost 
ile & Ei Geis, poste in Upredcn Bhenin, whe, ‘ing 
crisht eee ets ee eee 
century, One of royal family of'Gumsur, a petty hill § 
n the north-west of Ganjim district, he was driven to takerefuge — 
sea. in the course of a civil war, and there devoted his life 
lites Of his voluminous compositions, forty-two are 












vp . OUTTACK. * 


district, who diéd in 1806 when only 49 years old. His poem 
*  Bidagdha-Chintamani is a veritable store-house of ‘rhetorical 
excellence? while its latter cantog explain in lucid lines the ~ 
abstruse doctrines of Vaishnavite Bhakti and Prema. — Pie 
, During the British period Oriya pootry has shown no pro- — 
. * gress, It is represented by a few doggerel compositions and some 
small pieces of verse, among,which a collection of short poems by 
Rai Radha Nath Rai Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, Orissa, — 
deserves notice. Prose is, however, being carefully studied and, — 
has a promising future. °% | 
Rew. * Orissa is the Holy Land of the Hindus, which through all its 
" @10N% vicissitudes has held its high place in the religious esteem of the — 
' people. The Puranas are full of desoriptions of its sanctity, andit 
Hindus, is declared to be the favourite abode of the Devatas and to boast a 
population composed, more than half, of Brahmans. From endto 
end, we are told, it is one vast region of pilgrimage (¢irtha); its — 
‘ happy inhabitants live seoure of a reception into the world of 
f spirits ; and those who visit it and bathe in its sacred rivers obtain 
* remission of their sins. According to popular~ belief, even the ._ 
viotorious Musalman who led Akbar’s invading host into this land 
of sanctity, was struck with amazement at its sacred river, the 
Mahanadi, its vast crowds of Brahmans and its lofty temples of 
* stone, and exclaimed “ This country is no fit subject for conquest 
or for schemes of human ambition. It belongs entirely to the gods 
 wnd ,js one great region of pilgrimage throughout.” From the * 
moment the pilgrim crosses the Baitarani river he treads on holy — 
_ grownd; and in these circumstances it is not. surprising that the 
“see bulk of the -population of the district is composed of — 
people 










us, who with 2,002,573 souls account for 97 ‘per cent. of the 


Prectically all the reniainder are Mahammadans, who number 
57,356 persons, or 2°78 per cent. of the people. It is somewhat 

















invaders. " Their number has increased but = 
little since 1872, they amounted to 40,262 persons, but on 
| Th ther haath growth has inn gmat yess —— : 
_\ of the followers of other religions. They a 
) munity, mostly in easy ciroumstances—a fact which favours thei 
) multiplication at a rate hardly attainable by the general mass 
3 ‘of the population. 
Christianity was practically the only other religion represented Chriatlans 
(at the consus of 1901. The number of Christians (2,652) is still 
- \oomparatively’ small; and they are almost entirely confined to i! a 
| Ee outtack town, whieh is tho head-quarters of the Baptist and 
- | FRoman Catholic Missions. The labours of the Baptist mission- a 
Nay date from 1822, but in spite of their earnest efforts they have a 
“wade but little progress in actually converting the people. The . 
8 -\irst native convert was baptized six years after the establishment | 
f the Minion and by 1872 the total number of native Christians =~ 
‘only 1,911. This growth was toa great extent due to the 
that the famine of 1865-66 contributed largely to its mgnks, 
over 650 famished children, whose parents had died of starva- 








The jean ‘Ontholic Mission has established 
: of Cattack since 1845, and has a Sees None 
Catholics, nearly one half of whom are 
_ the remainder being natives, chiefly immigrants from ape ! 
Presidency. The Mission has a convent, a chapel and a ch 
the latter, which has pocommodation for 200 
built in 1858-59. It also an orphanage for child: 
of. all classes, which was founded in 1880 and contains 
inmates. The latter are under the direction*of 5 sisters § 
out by the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph; the van 
of the Mission are sent to Indiw by the api of 
Missionaries of Saint Francis of Sales. . 
"P aewgier if predominant’ among the common ‘oad 
ogg am ct, and the causes of this predominance are not far to. 
o existence of the temple of Jagannath; who is =f 
ar | nl incarnation of Vishnu, has exerted a powerful influence on | 
the popular faith ; and besides this the famous reformer Chaitanya _ 
passed on important part of his life in these parts, and u 
a lasting impression upon the popular mind by fhe purity | 
his life and teachings. Vaishuavism is still struggling to ¢ ar 


_ the popular mind from the number of gross animistic accretions ¥ 
} which the religion of the mass of the population i is 


Hinduised eboriginea in the plain of Orissa from their J 
brethren in the hills, though its adoption is merely nenttnad d 


people. Genuine Oriyas’ belonging 
the Vaishnavas are very few in number. Saktas, the féllowers | 





smeared with vermilion and surrounded by se 
of stone, also vermilion-Gaubed and shapeless, which 
i her children. Carved images are sometimes, though 


with, and occasionally the trank of" some tree, supposed to . 


supernstnral properties, is smeared with vermilion and, 

hipped as the village goddess, Besides the gencrio name 

: Devati, each goddess has a separate specific name, which | 

‘commonly one of the thousand names of the goddess Kali, — 

he general idea seoms to be that she is like a mischievous qld. 
toh ; and earthen figures of horses, elephants and other animals — 

pine’ ‘ore her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed 

: she about at night. 

a The most noticeable fanture of the Grim Devatt worship is 

; caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, 

iy al or Bhopa being usually the priest. They hold, small 

grants called “ maft Gram Devati,” iz., lands which were 

‘for her worship at the time of the first regular 


ies 
All 
sell 
fas 


nt and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of — 


eae Sieg. comely nghted ocak tgs oc 

‘on Thursday, commonly regarded as Lakshmi day, or the 
ny ofthe goddess of fortune, which is considered a 
meaner aye ot ene Devati, 














Fd: oi tus Gam Dovel upended a 
~ eeremony on the Mabastami or second day of the Durga P 
special offerings of swoetmoats “and fruits are made on all 4 
oocasions, The Thakurigi, at ae ee 
for doing t averting” mischiéf than for doing positive 
receives attention on the outbreak of any epidemic di 
Mena Aas owe atllec® thos i SageE on to commit 
mischief, and epidemics are sipposed to he the work of n 
béuring goddesses, whom the tutelary village goddess expels; 
persuasion or superior force, if she is duly 
ocourrence of a single case of cholera in tho villages the 
for “Thakurin} Marjana ” or washing of the Thakurani. 
villagers immediately raise the necessary fudds by subseri 
Ret _ and propitiate the godless by a cooling bath and fren! 
~~ offerings, the ceremony being repeated, if the epidemic does x 
he The people have a peculjar means of knowing the wishes a 
dearees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a m 
or female medium, ‘called Kalasi, through whom the godd 
i mnicates with the people. The presentation of a bet 
Pi iakac ot eugeging Coe Kilea, whose services are speci 
jn demand on the occasion of an outbreak of choléra. Be 
the time appointed for the Mirjana, he takes a purifying b 
s on a new cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilj 
olding two anes in his hands, hé appears before the Gr 
, and with dishevelled hair swings his body to and ; 
After 3. time he begins to tremble, and in the course of ¥ 
. confused mutterings gives out some secrets of ine ee 
f the confidence of the people. He ‘then predicts evil to 





































1 community have been permeated by this fetishiem, Tt still 
des, though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of apimals, 
is one of the most characteristic features of aboriginal 
; and the offering of fowls, which are so 
Ea Ee been of the Tope aun a Ee 
rdly be said to be anything else than an aboriginal practice, 
_ The restriction of the priestly function to the Siidra castes is 
_, another link in the chain of circumstances which indicate the aborig- 
inal origin of this form of worship. While the Brahman stood — 
aloof, the mass of the poople, leavened in their lower'strata By the — 
, adopted the faith which, biy its easy explanation of the 
@: ea of evil, appealed most strongly to their simple minds. The 
Brahman could not, however, long stand against the popular 
~ eurrent which thus set in, and he eventually invented more refined 
forms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit, The aboriginal 
~ mode of village worship seems thus to have preceded the Paurinik 
rites of Sakti worship, although the present names of the goddesses — 
are apparently of later date. 
‘The Oriya has long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, gooran 
i effeminate and stupid creature, and early writers almost all um 
condemn them. It is said that they “prefer dirt and scarcity tan 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty .with hard labour,” 
that rer cates monet ho agli oa : 
1 ing and noon-day sleep to the English husbandmen;” =~ 
ne pai unfayonrable estimation of their character was forcibly — 
ex i by Stirling, who, writing in 1822, says :—‘ The Oorias— 
ai a nation aro justly described by Abul Fazl t6 be very effeminate, 
al they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures — 
ig St dittesda. nod the codame-ot the males hes TGA 
sir fhom thet of the forse, exept the different manner — 





ie 


i epi or‘intelligence, and altogethe 
ias of the plains, w er their faults, are certainly th 
most mild, quiet, inoffénsive, and easily managed people in 
ComPany’s provinces. They furiish too a valuable class 
servants in whom the virtues of fidelity and honesty (acec 
to their own conception of those qualities) are conspicuous. 
has proved that the character of the people given 


too honest to” misrepresent, too just to be prejudiced aga 
them, but coming in contact only with those who under exe 
i engaged in law-suits, he did not know the pe ol 


leas prone to litigiousness and deceit, they’ evince more g 
dor kindness, and they are more impatient under ill-uéage, | 
have proved themselves to possess great aptitude for 
business, and their uprightness in offices of much respons 
and beset with very great temptation has placed them ip | 
rank of our native subjects for trastworthiness and honesty. 
this it should be added that the Oriya bearers are ix 
master to all parts of India. On the otber hand, it 





Sam ny 
& sal of Oriya fcr anion for the yi 
he whole on. -speaki people 
oe ee 


rant chaprasis and coolies; and their readiness to migrate and 
d employment as carpenters, punkah-pullers, pa/Ai-bearers, and 
other kinds of labour réquiring physical’ rather than mental. 
city seems to show that they are not altogether sunk in 
ion which earlier writers have attributed to them, “Even, 
“however, among the literate clusses there is a want of enterprise, 
ness, and hopeless conservatism which are in marked contrast 
"te the versatility of their Bengali cousins ; and an inborn love of 
ease and dislike of hard work appears to permeate all clases, 
In justice, however, to the Oriyas it should be remembered = 
for ages they have been a conquered nation, and that Within Ne 


and then of Maratha conquerors. From the end of 

‘A7th century they were continually harried and ; under™: ; 

the Mughal Emperors a* greedy and generally disloyal 

ang from the Province an uncertain revenue; the wr 

were ground down beneath a military occupation ; and — 

rapid succession of rufle soldiers harried the country and got — 
ether ap much plunder as they could wring from the people, 
ein codes tho Martihta, ‘The lerleof thee saanedi 





‘by the Brahmans and. sabject to all the paralyzing noes of | 

religious superstition and caste prejudice. Nowhere else do the 

ancient caste* rules exercise such an influence, Men folle 

ly the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast 
social gulf that the slightest bodily contact with each 6ther br 
pollution ; and the highest cannot touch any article that the lower 
handled until it, undergoes purification. Not oaly had the 

Brahman, the monopoly of eflucation, but no one outside the 
_ priestly caste might plant even a cocoanut-tree. These profit 
 trees“®ere only planted by non-Brahmanical hands after the — 
advent of the missionaries, and the native Christian who had been 


caste prejudice is the existence of the caste called 

whith is made up of the pedple who lost their caste in 1866 | 

outing in relief-kitchens (chhatra), The caste is divided info 

d upper and a lower sub-caste—the-former comprising Brahmans, 

~ Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goalas, the latter consisting of the: 
; s ranking below these in the social scale. Members of each 
 pub-caste marry within that group, irrespective of the casje to 

which they originally belonged ; but no intermarriage is possible 

_ sote one epbaabpedraagrene . vat Se 
7 a celeig 0 ae ean cai of 19010 










andapati, which was subsequently corrupted 
hatever may be the etymology* of the namo, it is admitted ee 
ndgits are the descendants of the people who formed the = 
‘peasant militia under the ancient Rajis of Orissa. The armies — 
- of these chieftains consisted of various castes and races, the upper 
a: s being officered by men of good Aryan descent, while the 
er ranks were recruited from the low castes alike of the hills 
and plains. As members of the militia, the Khandaits had to — 
serve as soldiers in time of war, and in return they were givew 
lands-to hold under a strictly military tenure. Their charac 
teristic cooupation and the consequent relation with land all 
tended to alienate them from the communities to which they had 
originally belonged, and eventually led, on the establishment of a” 
well-defined caste system, to the formation of the Khandait caste, at 
The different variety which these people exhibit and their = 
free intercourse with some other castes tend to show that the 
Khandaits cannot trace their descent from a single origin and that 
the caste is only a heterogeneous group, which is perhaps mado 
up at the one end of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
recruits from a-number of indigenous non-Aryan tribes. They 
ate divided into two ‘sub-castes—(i) The Mahavaik Khandaits 
‘and (ii) the ordinary Khandaits. The latter, who oogupy the . 
position of ordinary cultivators, appear to correspond to the rank 
and file of the old feudal militia, while the former, who hold 
‘large jagir tenurés, may represent the officers of that body ; an 
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r the ation, the inequality of their distribution 
ama Wirvees in Uaitadk tans they seetlals olga ; 
“{o the population, in the thana of Aul or Rajabari there 


; Po oeery hundred, no less than 28 Khandaits ; a 


the Khandait population exceeds the district average ¢ 
are Patamundai, -Kendrapara and Tirtol, The distribution’: 
this caste appears to correspond with the limits of the t 
tories of the ancient feudatory Rajas of Orissa. It was th 
peasant militia which, as already stated, ultimately became the ~ 
Khandait caste, and it is not surprising therefore that the Khan. 
daits are found in largest numbers in those parts of the ¢ 
which ot one time formed the fiefs of the feudatory chistes 
the adjoining tracts. Aul, Patémundai and Tirtol were 
centuries under the influence of native chiefs, and the Rajas 
- Kujang, Kaniké and Au! long exercised considerable power in 
- the south-castern and north-eastern parts of the district, 
of the district where the population of this caste falls 
siderably below the average is that included in the Cuttack 
and its immediate neighbourhood. This-tract was the chie 
iy of the Mughalbandi, or crown lands, as opposed to ti 
military fiefs of the hill-country to the, vet a 
aud marshes to the east. 
‘The Chasas, with a strength of nearly 266,000 persdns, ar 
the Khandaits the most numerous caste in the district, | 
known to be recruited inainly from various aboriginal 
foe aged ampetges seoms to be still going on. As 
name implies, they are an agricultural caste, the members 
which almost all hold land as occupancy ryots or work for 
as field-labourers. Like the Khandaits, they are the well- 
splrsicn othe wetness I 





Oris ee wlieek dar, Me tay chew ane 
y were very numerous, the country was called after them, ee 
is said to have been created from a tuft of bend grass, or 
9 be descended from the early settlers who first made the land fit 
cultivation by clearing the bend grass away. 
., The Brihmans, though constituting by far the most powerful 
; in Cuttack, are not nearly so numerous as the two castes — 
‘mentioned above, as at the census of 1901 they amounted to only _ 
194,692 persons. They belong to the Utkal class of Brahmans, — 
which is one of tho five great territorial groups into which the — 
ura Brahmans of Northern India are divided. Antiquarian — 
ieee 70> been olde to fx thn tiene whieh this iris Same 
but it may perhaps be assumed that the colonies. of Aryan — 
were separated by local usage, and that this separation — 
us marked by geographical limits before the wave of Buddhism — 
over the Utkal country. Buddhism deprived the Brihmans — 
of their priestly functions and drove them to more worldly 
purstits for their subsistence. Most of them resorted to agrioul- » 
eet See etigvl So have taken serrine wo conte “ 
j temple of Jogennith. In the 5th century A.D,, ruling 
ae revived the Brahmanical faith in Orissa, ne ee 
y functions to the degraded Brahmans who, forsaking 
ee ot ot os eee 
Vedio rites, from 





themselves by ree it; and it is noticcable that the outh 
Brihmans give this as a reason for considering the <a 
Brahmans inferior to fhemselves. 


It must have been increasingly diftlt for 0 griwingy Sal ; 
munity to keep strictly within the limits of the religious duties ey 


between those. in the enjoyment of royal patronage who 
_ to observe them, and those whom neoassity forced to 
them. Each territorial sub-division has thus been divided into 
- two groups called Srotriya or Vaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vai 
The former includes the Sasani Brahmans who depend, for th 
su ce, chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and 


includes, the following classes:—(1) Sarua or 
| growers and sellers of vegetables ; (2) Panda, Pijari or | wae 
temple worshippers or cooks ; toa) esi, 
















_ The Utkal Brahmans have gotras indicative of descent from 
old rishis, like the other Brahmans of Northern India. The gotra 
groups are all exogamous, and somo ofsthem have been further 
broken up by titles indicating descent from more repent ancestors, 
- Below this again, there are still more sub-divisions leading to 
a system of hypergamy, which, however, is far less marked in 
* Orissa than in Bengal. In this connection, mention may be made 
_ of the remarkable fact that among the Utkal Brihmans traces dre 
| found of the existence of the totemistic beliefs comnion among 
| the Dravidian races. A Brahman of the Atreya gotra for instince 
' _-will not sit on the skin of the deer or eat its flesh, A Brahman — 
_ of the Kaundinya gotra similarly does not sit on the skin of @ 
tiger, and a Brahman of the Gautama gofra offers special pid 
_ to the cow on the occasion of marriage. The usage is explained, 
not by any direct descent from the animals revered, but by, the 
legend that the gotra rishis who were invited to the jajna of Daksha 
fled in the disguise of animals when the jajna was brokon up by 
e va, ‘This is no doubt a fiction invented to explain an aboriginal 
el. vf, which the Brahmans apparently imbibed from the Dravi- * 
snag y efme in contact. There is, however, no_ 
evidence that was any actual infusion of Dravidian blood. 
among the pure Aryans who were imported from Kanauj. ‘ 
The Gauras, who number 139,587, are the great —o cn 



















myo nobrng mr hn 10,005 
Pans (108,205), ne origi 


taker to cultivation. Their professed religion is a’sort 
Hinduism, which in Cuttack inclines to Vaishnavism, onc 
of Pans\hgvihg their Pan Vaishnava who officiates as 

The vencer of Hinduism, however, been 
n meray 3 wong’ be perceived plotital Genny aay 
nimism common to al] Dravidian tribes. 





CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. S 
COMPARISON of vital statistios for any lengthy periods i 


rendered impossible by the changes in 2 tA 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time, 


1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed eat 


. the returns received were so incomplete that tne ti wore. oo 
4 and, except in towns, deaths alone were registered — 
Soke wheh tho collection of statistics of births as woll as of 


ich was a ye orare healthy year. Even, however, if we 
ee rimees tthe nxt nine years to repeeomnh the: senna 





again severe scarcity. The distress which 
in consequence of the failure of the 
both in the mortuary returns and in the bi 
at once rose from 27:16 to 83°39 per mille in 1 
ime. ue ot suddenly te 
recorded (23°75); while the birth-rate fell from 43° 
in 1898, after which it rose to the highest figure yet reached, the — 
number of births reported in 1899 representing a ratio of nearly 
50.per 1,000, 8 os 
The vital statistics since 1900 show that the health of the — 
Pies cl Soul except in 1901, when there were outbreaks - 
5 is and small-pox, which caused a large mortality i 
ef in a slight exocss in the number of deaths over 
_ bifths. Since that year the birth-rate has steadily mounted, 
reaching the high dcp of 45°28 por thoussid ot tie Since 
in 1904, while on the other hand the death-rate has Pea a re 
‘ 28'30,—a ratio considerably below the Provincial average of 32:45, 
Bris ieteeimmatlte bones 0 has cndored ay sr OE 
immediate benefits it has conferred Being the com- — 
cork immunity which the district has secured from the the 


ng to and from the temple of Jagannath at Purl, ve 
rail instead of on foot. 

peeling to the return, hy ter dhe greaseciisnees oh kala i 
» duo to fever, about one-half of the total nlortality being ascribed 
‘this cause, Here, however, as 


fie 





sokalady before the opening ‘of the railway, when 4 


it was either introduced or spread in the district by the 


“hound to und from the temple of Jagannath. Writing in 1875 
W. W. Hunter says :—* The arrival of the pilgrim stream — 


after year, the signal for the ordinary sporadic cases to 
e the dimensions of an epidemic. Cuttack, the capital of 
Bs suffered so regularly and so severely from the passage of» 
Co pilgrim army that the doctors having tried everything else, 
at last determined to shut the devotees entirely out of the city, 
result upon the public health has béen marvellous, Police 
stationed at the entrance to the town, and warn the 
they must skirt round the municipal boundaries, A sanitary 


is thus maintained, and Cuttack is now free from the | 


boo calamity to which it was for centuries subject.” 


te 
oy 


Whatever may have been the effect of these precautionary Mitr of 


& measures in protecting the town of Cuttack, the district generally 
continued to suffer year after year from cholera, and the outbreaks 





te from cholera was the lowest ever recorded (0°37 per mille). 


__ As regards the unusual prevalence of cholera in this ¢ 
reference has already been made to the pilgrims travelling to 
from Puri as one of the main causes of the epidemics. After : 
long journey,.during which they suffered many privations and 
lition, only to suffer more hardships ; the enorm 
rds of people already assembled there. It will easily b 
ined that the soil, atmosphere and water-supply soon 
ted, and that a combination of these cireumstances told 
urably on the health of the people, especially ‘on those 
as had already been lowered by a long,and fatiguing jouw 





is little left for drinking purposes. — Hee 
 Small-pox has hitherto been almost an cones) wicleilaa 
fF nearly as terrible i in its effects as cholera; and-Cuttack, like the 
bother districts of Oridsa, has long had an unenviable reputation 
_ for the frequency of its epidemics. Year after year the’ disease 
= Retake ont and canses a heavy mortality, though there is no doubt” 
hat a large number of the deaths are preventible. Tnoculation is 
rried on through the district, and the disease is thus spread. 
When the outbreak of smal]-pox is mild in character, children of 
5 to 10 years of age are wilfully exposed to the disease; and on — 
to their own villages an outbreak resul(s, which is not — 


oe 
- confined to those thus exposed, but spreads amongst the unprotect- 
generally with disastrous results. A fuller account of the 


widespread practice of inoculation is given below, and it will — 

e here to quote a description® given 30 years ago, which in rv 
Leeeetts spylios <qualiy tothe stale.cf aftgis existing 06 the 
aay. “Small-pox,” it is said, “generally .makes its 

uning of the year, and as a rule ends 


th middle of April. ‘The Civil Surgeon 





jie amall-pox have largely decreased, and were only 701 190; 
and 289 in 1904, as compared with 2,902 in 1902 "70 ja 
190]; this result being attributed to the action taken 
professional inoculators, of whom there were found to be 
in the district. 
| Dysentery and diarrhooa are unusually prevalent in a 
and are responsible for a great number of deaths every year. tx 
the 5 years ending in 1903, the mean ratio of mortality from this 
cause was 3°37 per thousand of the population, or more than five 
times as great as the Provincial average (‘75); and though in 1904 
the mortality was slightly less, only 3 other districts in Bengal 
‘returned a higher death-rate. The prevalence of this alae 
nppears to be due to several general causes, such as neglect of the © 
ordinary laws of hygieno, living in damp unventilated houses, — 
exposure to the exhalations from decomposing organic or focal 
matter, chills and variations of climate, direct irritation of the 
_ intestines by indigestible food, and last, but not least, bed water 


and bad air, . 
“hore have boon a few sporadic cages of plague since 1900, but 


vestigations made in 1902 among newly-admitted prisoners _ 
jail indicate how widespread these discases are, pha: 
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_tuken to 





| among males being 97 and among females 73 per 100,000. This 


co _ percentage is, however, much greater than in either Balasore-or 


Puri. Orissa stands high among the localities in which leprosy is 
prevalent, but the proportion of lepers in Cuttack (158 per 100,000 
among males and 44 per 100,000 among females) is distinctly 
less than in the two adjoining districts. Insanity is relatively rare, 
‘as compared with Bengal proper, and the proportion of lunatios 
per 100,000 of each sex (excluding the inmates of the lunatic 
asylum) is only 24 males and 11 females. 

Outside the municipalities, sanitary efforts have until recently Saxrea- 
been almost a negligible quantity. Wells have been sunk and ™™ 
tanks cleaned, but there has been no serious attempt to improve 
the conditions prevailing in the mofussil villages, In the last fow 

years, however, the District Board have been endeavouring to 
introduce a scheme of village sanitation by cleansing selected 
villages, in which the lanes are swept and the rubbish is removed. 
The Chairman, however, remarks:—‘ The usefulness of the scheme 
generally is limited by the amount of money that the Board oan 
afford to allot. To effect any widespread improvement, the 
expenditure would have to be very considerable. The people are 
wedded’ to dirty ways, and expenditure on sanitation in a single 
year will not inculcate a spirit of cleanliness in a particular 
village. To keep a village clean and inculcate such a spirit, it 
will be necessary to continue spending money upon the same 
* village or villages for several years, and thus a very long time 
must elapse before the advantages of sanitation can be taught and 
iated generally throughout the district.” The fact is that 

the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to which 


* » they are rooted render the task of village sanitation on any appre- 


ciable soale most difficult. The houses throughout the district are 
built of mud dug up from the vicinity; and the result is theit 
in the neighbourhood of almost every hut or house there is a 
ie it, filled to overflowing with water in the rainy season, and 
the | of every description of filth, The consequent 
pollution of the water-supply and the effect on the general health 
of the villagers can be better imagined than described. Tn the © 

ms the state of affairs is much better; a system of conservancy 
ee tee omnes cd vote gels, to, and steps are 
protect the sources of water-supply. As a result of these 
the health of the people in municipal areas, as martin 
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and hollows containing water of the foulest character and full 

decaying vegetation which constitutes a standing menace to public 
th. 





 ¥acerxa- Vaccination is unpopular among all classes in Orissa, where the — fe 
_ #10%. people are more conservative, less enlightened and more wedded to ; 
superstitious beliefs than in the neighbouring Province of Bengal. — 
Inoculation has, on the other hand, been practised for ages past, 
and the people believe in it. They see that its effects are serious, 
and they think that the powers of the goddess of small-pox are 
manifested by the eruption; while, as its substitute is not followed — 
by an eruption or, as a rule, by fever, they distrust its powele 
of protection. 
The The profession of inoculator is hereditary among the Mastan 
ractice of Brihmans, who also follow the calling of cultivators. They ne 
tion.* found in scattered villages all over Orissa, and in this district i 
there are several villages in the Salipur thana entirely occupied by 
them, As inoculators the community and the villages in which 
they live are well known to the people generally, though the 
practice of inoculation is naturally most prevalent in, the Salipur — 
police circle. Their working season is usually a short one,” 
extending from about the Ist November to the Ist March. Fees © 
Faia are paid according to the circumstances of the parents whose 
| ghildren are inoculated, and range from a minimum charge of 2 
‘ annas for o female and 4 annas for « male child to larger sums, 
in addition to which presents of cloth, rice, ete., are given. The — 
income of an inoculator formerly is said to have varied from — 
Ra. 100 to Rs, 300, but recently it has fallen and ranges from 
Res. 25 to Rs. 200 per annum. So 
The material used is small-pox derived from a person recover- 
ing from an attack of variola discreta and rembved on or about the 












applied. Formerly male children were generally inoculetidl 
the forearm, and female children on the upper arm; but the 
Pans, the hereditary inoculators of some of the Tributary States, 
select a spot on the forehead between the eyebrows as the seat — 
inoculation. Recently, however, owing to the prohibition of 
the practice, it has been found necessary to select some less oon. 
my place, such as the back part of the upper arm or knee, 
or the back of the hand. 
: h there is no. restriction regarding the age at which the 
_ operation may be performed, it usually takes place between the age 
of two and eight years, and in practice persons over 40 years of 
age are not subjected to it. 
©* The operation is practically a religious ceremony. The day th 
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nl * goddeas of small-pox, of which the essentials are cocoanut, milk,” 
treacle, ourd, cheese, plantains, turmeric, rice, duba grass, plum 
leaves and vermilion. This pa@j4 having been completed, the 
child is inoculated, and incantations are made to Sitalé until the 
scabs fall off. Four or five days after the operation the inoculator 
_ visits the child and takes his fees; and he comes again and offers 
pia to Sitala, from the 9th to the 16th day, during the height of 

the eruption. Formerly this pijd was performed openly with 
»---eornets and drums; but nowadays it takes place privately for 

fear of attracting attention. 
i After the operation the child is fed on cold rice and feni (a kind 
_ of sweetmeat), and has a bath daily until the eruption appears. 
The bath is then stopped, and rice, da/ and fried plantains form the 
dietary. During the period of convalescence the patient is 
humo dealt gently with, and never scolded, even if fractious, 
it is that the deity presiding over small-pox is in the 
child’s system, and any castigation or abuse might offend the god- 
‘a3 and draw dowf her wrath upon the child, in the form of con- 
es deat small-pox and death. It is also believed that the inoculators 
have the power of producing the exact number of eruptions which 
they promise before undertaking the operation; and they are 











ited with the power of allaying the intensity of the disease ®, Y 





_, before it takes place a solemnoffering is made to Sitala, the mio | 








put a stop to this minhievous pectcn, os ue villages ao sal 


ling to come forward and give evidence against the inoculators. — 


Not only, therefore, are convictions difficult to obtain, but 
until recently the punishments can hardly be said to have been 
of a deterrent nature, consisting as they did of fines which were 


: 
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ensily paid. Of late years, however, a vigorous crusade has been e 


carried on against this abuse, which has rapidly changed matters 
for the better. In spite of their pitiful protests that their means 
of livelihood would be taken from them, the inoculators were 
warned that their practice was prohibited by law and they must 
give it up, and that if they persisted in it, they would be liable to 
sentences of imprisonment. Those inoculators who disregarded 


this warning were prosecuted, and sentenced to various terms of : 
imprisonment ; the number of licensed vaccinators was also — 


inereased, in order to prevent the excuse that was formerly made 
that facilities for vaccination were not within the reach of all; 
notices were issued throughout the district pointing out that 
inoculation was prohibited; lists of unprotected children were 
prepared ; and personal visits were paid by responsible officers 


to those localities in which opposition to vaccination was most 
intense. The result of these measures is seen in the increased 


number of vaccinations. Ten years ago the average number of 


successful vaccinations was under 16,000 annually, whereas in 
1904 they were nearly 90,000, the average annual number of 


persons successfully vaccinated during the previous five years — 


being 53,000, or the same as the total number in the four years 
1892—96. The ratio of those successfully vaccinated, which 
averaged 26°74 per thousand of the population in the five yotre 
ending in 1903, is now 45°17, or nearly double that 


and instead of showing a ratio which was 471 lower than tieh fii 
the Vhoie Province, the district can now claim a percentage which ie 


is more than 9 per mille higher than the Provincial average, 
AL years ago there were only two institutions for afford- 





PUBLIC HEALTH, 


assignments were continued as a charge on the revenues 
of the Province. Owing to the peculiar nature of this charity, 
Tess than half of the income was expended in the support of the 
_ dispensary proper, a fifth of the income was paid to the pandas 
or in pensions, and half that amount in feeding the halt, lame, 

blind, lepers, etc., who assembled twice daily and received 
_ Btantial meals each time. The female ward was generally filled 
with starving pilgrims or diseased prostitutes from the town, and 
the general ward was likewise full of pilgrims some of whom 
were half famished, while others were brought in the last stages 
of diarrhwa, dysentery and other wasting diseases, Naturally 
sich an institution failed to attract respectable patients, when 
nearly all the indoor patients were pilgrims, or starving people 
picked upon the roads and brought in by the police, and the 
people of Cuttack, of the ordinary class of hospital patients, would 
hardly ever enter the hospital. Tho state of affairs at the Jajpur 
dispensary was very mach the same ; the patients were principally 
mendicants or starving pilgrims, and other classes looked upon 

_ the place as polluted and would never remain there, 

Medical relief is now afforded at no less than 12 dispon. 
saries, as well as at the General Hospital at Cuttack; and the 
figures of attendance given in the Appendix will show how 
completely the old feeling against them has died away. ‘Two of 
these dispensaries, the Cuttack Municipal Branch and Central 
Irrigation dispensaries, are in Cuttack town; two at the other 
sub-divisional head-quarters, Jajpur and Kendrapara, and the 
remainder at various places in the interior, vis., at Banki, 
Dharmshala, Hukitala, Jagatsinghpur, Naya Bazar, Patdmundai, 

Ganja and Rajnagar: the two last mentioned are maintained 
from the funds of the wards’ estates at those places. These 
dispensaries have 34 beds, and in 1904 altogether 92,075 out- 
_ patients and 442 in-patients were treated, the number of opera- 
tions ed being 4,516, A statement of the receipta and 
iture as well as of the principal diseases treated at each 
these institutions in that year is given in the tables at the end 


























‘inereased when the Medical School has been removed to its 


criminal lunatics and 38 non-crimival lunatics, the average period 








forms part of it; Mcol the accommodation for males will | 
buildings. In 1904 the number of outdoor and indoor patients 
treated was 21,110 and 1,018 respectively, and 2,376 operations 
were performed, The great majority of the small minor opera- — 
tions are for the removal of elephantiasis of the scrotum or penis. — 

The chief diseases treated in the out-patient department are _ 
a dysentery, malarial fevers, venereal diseases and eyo — 


ener Cuttack Medical School was opened in 1876 with ae 7 
object of providing Orissa with a supply of qualified native — 
doctors. The course of study extends over 4 years and is uniform _ 
with that of the other Bengal Vernacular Medical Schools, The _ 
staff consists of the Superintendent, 3 Assistant Surgeons and 3 
Hospital Assistants. During the last 5 Years the number of © 
students who have entered the school each year has varied from — 
46 to 67, while the number of those who have passed the quali- — 
fying examination at the end of the course has varied from 15 — 
to 24 annually, The school was formerly housed in the General 
Hospital, but in 1904 a new class-room was built, and another 
building is now being erected, which will contain another class- 
room, « library andthe museums and laboratories that are required — 
by a modern medical school. 

The Cuttack Lunatic Asylum was opened in 1864 and has — 
acoommodation for 43 male and 6 female lunatics, The average — 
daily population since its opening has been 56, of whom 18 were | 
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of detention of the latter being one year. ues’ ne ee 
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CHAPTER VY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


 Gewenax Aw account has been given in Chapter I of the three tracts into 


) @oNDI- 
TIONS. 










which the district is naturally divided, viz., the littoral, forming — 
the sea face of the Bay of Bengal, the sibmontane, under the 
western hills, and between them a wide zone of highly fertile land 
intersected by a network of great rivers. To the east is a low- 


lying tract, which is of great natural fertility, where it is protected. _ 


from the action of salt water; but a great part is impregnated 
with salt and unfit for cultivation, while much of the restis — 
exposed to damage from storm-waves. This belt of country con- 
tains trecloss expanses of rice-fields and grass-lands, sloping down 
into a desolate jungly tract, full of swamps, saline creeks — 


and impenetrable morasses, the haunt of wild hog and deer — 
and of enormous crocodiles, To the west a large part of the — 


surface consists of a series of low ranges, 10 to 15 miles in length, 
spreading out into infertile table-lands of ferruginous clay and 
laterite, It is a region of high sterile land and rocky hills, covered 
with bamboos and scrub jungle, and intersected by narrow though 
fertile valleys. Between these two tracts lie the wide alluvial 
plains forming the delta of the Mahanadi, Brahmani and Baita- 
rani rivers, where an extensive system of irrigation protects the 
crops from failure in seasons of drought aud enables land to be _ 


. cultiveted that would otherwise remain barren, They present a — 
| eres tas Ber ea ek one to the = 
irae, and a composition varying Tite cioe | 
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i ae In the central portion ‘af 
Rs this intermediate belt a tage euety’ ol esas EN seed aaa 
lands which are periodically enriched by river silt ; but along the 
_ western border and near the coast, winter rice is practically the 

4 only crop grown, as in the former tract the land is too high to 
ive deposits of silt, and in the latter tract the silt is deprived 
most of its fertilizing power by the saline deposits of sea water, 





average registered fall for the year has been over 60 inches, it 
occasionally been as great as 80 or 90 inches, and there have 
only six occasions on which it was less than 50 inches, On 
e other hand, the rainfall is precarious, and an untimely or 

equal distribution is liable to cause the partial or complete 

_ /destruction of the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short 
-/ of the quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March 
} } is necessary to enable the land to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, 

- which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing 
may be prejudicially delayed; but deficiency in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, as it affects the 
maturing of the staple rice crop. The most terrible famine the 
district has ever known was caused by the failure of the September 
and October rains in 1865; in 1896 with a rainfall very little 
below the normal, serious loss was caused by the cessation of the 
rains early in September ; and, on the other hand, the crops of 
1876 and 1877 were saved by the rains in these months, in spite 
of the very scanty fell of 41°28 and 41°15 inches. On the whole, 
it may be said that a well-distributed rainfall of 40 inches is 
sufficient to secure the crop, provided that not less than 4 inches 
fall in October ; but in order to obtain a bumper crop at least 50 
inches are required, of which 8 inches must fall in September 
and 6 inches in October. In the last 40 years, however, the fall 
_ of October has been less than 4 inches 15 times, and, generally 
speaking, the cultivators have to face the prospect of having once 
in every three or four years a rainfall less than the maximum 
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Cuttack is primarily a land of abundant rainfall. Since 1860 Rainfall, 
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against a failure or partial failure of the rains in years of droug’ 
has been given in Chapter VI; and it will suffice here to say that — 
the area irrigated from this source is 170,000 acres and eh 
canal embankments protect about 500,000 acres. ‘This area i 
practically all under rice, and water is taken from April te 
December, the demand for it being greatest in May and June, 
when it is required for ploughing the land, in July and August\ 
for loosening the soil at the roots of the young plants, and in — 
October for the final ripening of the crop. Well water is used only * 
for watering garden crops and betel plantations; and irrigation - 
from streams and tanks is generally confined to the more valuable 
crops such as sugarcane, tobacco, and cotton; in most 
of the district it is only resorted to for paddy in October and — 
November. o h| 
In the low-lying tracts near the sea water is taken from the _ 
small streams and creeks by means of the tendé or bamboo water- — 
lift. This contrivance for raising water consists of two upright 
posts with a cross bar, which serves as a fuleram on which a — 
bamboo pole works; the latter is weighted at one end by a stone 
or mass of mud, and at the other a thin bamboo is fastened, with 
an earthen pot or bucket attached, When water is required the 
cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole till the bucket is immersed: 
as soon as the tension is relaxed, the weight attached to the 
lever raises the bucket of itself, and the water is then emptied 
H sees | 
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mr of the waterchannel. The pointed closed end dips into the 
water, and when this is raised the water pours naturally into the 
channel. It may be worked by one man either directly or with 4 
the help of a bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is dono with the. @ 
_tenda, bat it cannot lift more than a couple of feet. It is “not i 
- uncommon for two-of these methods to be combined, the water 
being lifted by the ‘endé into a reservoir, and from that into the 
~ water-cliannel by a send or janta. 
_ The arable land in the plains consists of alluvium in which Soms.* 
‘sand and clay are intermixed in varying proportions; but the 
cultivators recognize a large number of different classes of sail, 
‘the names of which vary according to their situation, elevation and 
composition. In an ordinary village, the lands fall primarily 
under three main divisions according to their situation, vis., 
Ev (1) The low lands retaining rain water and hence called ja/a or 
wet lands, on whichwinter rice is grown. These lands predom- 
inate in the district and comprise about 70 per cont. of the 
whole cultivated area. (2) The high lands round the village 
homesteads, which, being enriched by manure and household 
refuse, have a blackish colour and are therefore called ka/a ; they are 
devoted to vegetables, cotton, jute, and other valuable crops. The 
1. homestead land is also known by the generic name of gharbdari, 
') 5 and the*land lying between this and the fields is called gantali, 
|. (8) The river-side lands (pa/a), which, being periodically fertilized 
|» by deposits of silt, are suitable for growing tobacco, cotton, mustard 
> and other radi crops. 
1 Arable lands are also classified according to their elevation, the 
| low-lying lands producing rice being called k/a/ and the high land 
 dhipa ; those situated on a level between the two are known as 
 madhiéna, ‘The low lands are further divided according to the 
difference in level into jora, dera, and gakira. Jora is the name-given 
‘the hollows which collect the drainage of the surrounding high 
lands, and, being always waterlogged, are used only in the dry ata 
: or for very coarse varieties of rice ; the dera lands are those = 
nd ee ore ‘ee 
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four great classes according to their composition, viz., (1) Matal 
clay lands, (2) Dorasa or loamy soils, (3) Balia or sandy lands, 
(4) Patw or alluvial soils, The ryots, however, recognize a large 
number of minor distinctions and give different names to the soilé 
according to the extent to which clay, sand, loam and silt predom= 
inate in their formation, (1) Matd/ is the name given to all kinds 
of stiff clayey soils, Rice und sugarcane are the principal crops 
on them, but besides these, wheat, birhi and hu/thi are also 
cultivated. (2) Chikita is a strong sticky clay, which is althost too — 
stiff to be used for successful cultivation, and grows for the most — 
coarse varieties of the sérad or winter rice. The outtum on 
such lands is said to be generally very poor. (3) Chauriaisalsoa 
hard clay, which is very liable to cake on being exposed to the sun 
when ploughed, It generally cracks into hard blocks on getting 
dry, and is altogether an inferior soil. (4) Dorasd is a mixture of 
sand and clay in nearly equal parts, It is used for bra/i or autumn 
rive and for all radi crops, It is easily worked and is retentive of 
moisture, (5) Tv/balid is the name given to aloam which con. 
tains a larger admixture of sand than the dorasd lands, It is 
looser in texture, and being poorer, requires more manuring than 
the latter, (6) Ldlidmatal is a loam with a large admixture of 
earth ; in other words, a rich sandy loam. (7) Rangémdti is a 
red ferruginous sandy loam occurring near laterite rocks, Like 
telbalia, it requires a great deal of manuring before it can produce [- 
a good crop. (8) Thenga jami is an elevated sandy loam with ) 
very little moisture, which as a rule is allowed to lie waste, though 
sometimes ploughed up for growing bid/i paddy, mandid, and kulthi, 
The crops on such lands are necessarily very poor. (9) Balid is 
the name given to very loose sandy soils which grow the poorer 
kinds of rabi crops (10) Pat is an allavial soil, formed from silt 
deposited by floods. It is used for tobacco, jute, coriander and = { 
mustafi, and is taken advantage of to grow all kinds of miscella- 











eet of the cultivated area. The varietien grown oor , 
. Yery numerous, but they all fall under one of three heads according = 
"to the season at which they are sown and reaped, vis., (1) Biali 
ean: rice, sown in May or June and reaped i in August and "8 
September ; (2) Sarad, or winter rice, sown in June and July and 
harvested between October and January ; and (3) Dadlua, or spring 

rice, which is sown after the floods have subsided and is harvested 

in March and April. 

The most important of all these crops is the sdrad or winter Winter 
rice. It is divided according to the amount of water it requires 
into guru or heavy and /aghw or light varieties, the daghu paddy 
being grown on moderately low lands which are wet or covered 
with six inches to a foot of water from June to October, while 
the guru paddy is grown at a lower level. The rice-fields vary 
in size ranging from small plots covering yyth of an acre to 
large fields occupying an acre of ground. They are enclosed on 
all four sides by small ridges (Aira) about a foot in height and 
breadth, in order that the rain water collected in these artificial 
shallows may keep the plants wet; otherwise the land losing its 
moisture, the plants would quickly wither and the crop be lost. 

After the winter crop has been harvested in December, the Brondenst” 
cultivator is on the look out for the first shower of rain to plough ¢ — 
his land. The time of ploughing necessarily depends on the ™ 
rainfall, but if the cultivator is lucky, this occurs in February, 

As soon as the first shower falls, the country is covered with 
miserable-looking half-starved cattle dragging primitive ploughs, 
which as a rule never penetrate a foot below the surface of the soil, 
The land is ploughed as often as the weather and the resources of 
the cultivator permit, but as a rule four or five ploughings are 
considered sufficient. The soil after being turned up is exposed to 
the action of the sun and wind, and those lands which lie beyond 
\ the reach of the fertilizing river silt are manured, The peasant 
) then waits Yor the showers which usher in the monsoon, and 
|. starts sowing as soon as they appear in May or June, The 
plants in 15 days, and consequently the earlier the seed 

ean be sown and the stronger the young plants are when the rains _ 


sf of June and the first half of July the growth of the rice 
en the monsoon rains, and the cultivators have little to 
Stare ae 
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first period no artificial irrigation is possible, and the se 
depend on rain water. At the second and third periods lands 
commanded by the canals, or about one-fourth of the cultivated —— 


natural or artificial reservoir, Fortunately, the people have now 
learnt to appreciate the value of canal water, but for many years — 
refused to realize that the loss of their crops from drought 
than counterbalanced the saving of the water-rate. If the 
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arger ; and it is resorted to for fields, especially — 
under irrigation, which grow a sdrwd@ crop after bidli, 
rid of the wild paddy, called sa/unga, to avoid the risk 
_ Of early floods, and to replace the loss of the broadeast crop, if 
i before the end of July. The seeds are sown either 
in a nursery, which is generally a field near the 
manured and fenced in to keep off jackals and other 
The land is carefully watered, and when the seedlings 

old they are transplanted into the rice-field, The 
prepared by ploughing and manuring in the same way 
as for broadcast rice, and is once again ploughed and harrowed 
_ before the young plants are planted, The seedlings are arranged 
bunches of three or four plants with a small space between 
bunch; the roots are carefully imbedded to the depth of a 
e of inches; they are then left and require no further atten- 
~ tion beyond a good weeding and a copious supply of water, 

_ The earlier the transplantation is done, the better the results, and 
_ _ the proper time is considered to be from the middle of June to 
the middle of July. 

The didi or early rice, which is always sown broadeast, iat 
ranks next to the sdrad rice in importance. There ‘are two main" 
- classes of bidli, viz., the early variety, called sd/Mkd from the 

- fact that it comes to maturity 60 days from the date of sowing, 
_,and the bara dhan, ripening about a month later, which supplies 
people with a food-grain only second in importance to the 
paddy. Both varieties are grown on the higher lands 
the villages and for preference in a light loamy soil; they 
sown and reaped in the rainy season. The whole crop is 
more precarious than the winter rice, being injuriously affected 
by drought ig June and July, and being also liable to destrno- 
tion by heavy floods early in the season. A failure of this crop 
does not however affect the people very seriously, as losg can 
generally be recouped by a good harvest of winter rice. If the De 
biali is damaged by « deficiency of rain or by inundation,and = = 
here is no time for resowing, the lower lands at least can be sown 
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Dalua is « coarse variety of rice, grown 
| Kharsné and Brihmani estuaries on low swampy grounds 
lands too heavily waterlogged to yield sérad, Clay lands 
to tidal inundation are commonly chosen for the 
irrigation is easy and the crop is not affected by saline ma 
It is sown in winter ahd reaped in the spring, and therefore | 
requires constant irrigation. Canal water is utilized for the — 
Meng purpose in the area commanded by the distributaries, but elsewhere — 
be it requires no artificial irrigation, as being planted slong marshes — 
and tidal waters a natural supply is generally available. -The — 
erop may be either transplanted or broadcast, but the former — 
method is the more common. A nursery is selected in the corner — 
of a field or tank, in which the seedlings remain till they aro 
about a foot high ; they are then imbedded in the rice-field which — 
has been ploughed till it is a pulpy mass, and this is kept — 
covered with water till the seed flowers, It ripens in March or _ 
April, and the crop is then cut. The area covered by it isnot — 
large, and it is only in the low-lying lands to the north of the — 
district that it is a staple crop. eNed 
‘Outturn From the experiments conducted at various times it appears 
that the outturn of clean rice per acre is 134 maunds for irrigated | 
and 12 maunds for unirrigated lands.. The estimates of the Publie 
Works Department show a much greater difference between tho 
yield of irrigated and unirrigated lands, but their experiments are, 
conducted in an area where all the best lands are irrigated and/ — 
where the exclusion of river silt and systematic drainage have| — 
made a supply of water absolutely necessary, Outside this are 
the heaviest crops are raised on lands rich in river silt ; and in 
ordinary years the average outturn of these lands is not very ] 
much less than in the irrigated country, A 
‘After rice the most important cereal is mandia (Eleusine Cora- ¥ 
es. cana)* covering 15,100 acres, mostly in the central portion of the Li 
district. It is a cereal with a small reddish grain, which is grown 
on high light and inferior soils on which bié/i rice would 
s Sometimes it is sown broadcast in May, but more oft 
«pcre aap peng aaipar raphe 
une uly, ripens gust 
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sown broadcast in October or November and is reaped 
ril ; § sa rule it is left to grow up in the meantime as best it 
Barley is grown on light sandy lands, especially in areas 
to inundation, and oceupies the land from November to 
- The area under this crop is insignificant, being only 
acres, Other food-grains, including pulses, are produced on 
) acres ; the only other cereal which need be mentioned is 
(Panicum miliacewm), which is more largely grown than 
or barley, but is of little importance ; and after rice itison: 
’8sown in the autumn and harvested from January to 
hat the people depend. The commonest and least valued of => 
the pulse called ku/tht (Dolichos biflorus), grown on poor 
ar mdndid and early rice, or on yet higher sandy lands 
‘duce no other crop. The seed, which is like a dark flat 
ean, makes an excellent food for cattle and horses; it is 
led and eaten with rice by the poorer classes, and is even "h 
one in times of scarcity, Birhi (Phaseolus radiatus) is a se 
nore valuable crop grown after bia/i rice where the land is rich anil 
ough, and is found chiefly in inundated areas, It yields a ri 
round pea, which is given to cattle and also eaten as ot 
ein the form of da/. Muga (Phaseolus Mungo) is the pulse 
largely consumed by the better classes, Though not so 
in its distribution as birhi or kulthi, it is the commonest 
bi crop grown on sdrad lands ; it is found chiefly in the flooded _ 
sts in the south of the district. The only other pulse calling 
mention is harer (Cajanus indicus), of which there 
» two varieties—the deo or ndli harar grown on homestead 
nds and the chaitd harar raised on river-side lands after biddi 
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| “hetween Cuttack and Puri, and in the Brahmani basin, where it 
s the only crop which saved the people from starvation in many 











e of the most valued of the rabi crops and its oil is used 
y and cooking purposes. Ti/ or gingelly is raised _ 
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The two chief fibre crops are cotton and jute. Cotton, 
occupies 7,100 acres, is generally grown on homestead lands 
ean be watered from tanks and canals, or on rich alluvial soil by 
the riverside. The cultivation of jute is confined to the i 
area in central Cuttack and Jéjpur, and the area devoted to it is — 
small (7,800 acres). Like cotton, it is grown on homestead or — 
ae riverside land, where an extra rent has generally to mar 
viel the privilege of cultivating it. iH 
Dyes. Indigo is the only dye grown ‘in the district. It was intro 
duced by a Muhammadan merchant who established a factory pr 
Kenduapatna near the Kendrapira canal, but the area under it — 
(200 acres) is insignificant. il rik 
- Pobnoco. The tobacco plant, commonly called the diudnpatra or smoke — 
leaf, is one of the most valuable crops grown in the district, thoagh 3 
’ the total area (7,500 acres) given up to it is small. It requires 
te rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is only 
on rich silt-covered lands, on the banks of rivers, and in the 
‘ sions of the big flooded pats or drainage lines. The finest 
ue are obtained on a sandy sub-soil with a thin covering of pure 
The profits of tobacco cultivation are very large, and it is 
mated that one acre will bring in a net profit of Rs. 75, It is 
possible however for one man to cultivate more than a quarter ¢ 
an acre, owing to the unremitting toil it requires, and 
having larger areas fit for tobacco sublet them to their neigh 
Tt is such a paying crop that many villages in southern 
especially in the pargenas of Saibir, Deogaon and Sailo, 
on it for the payment of their rent. 

. Which covers 5,000 acres, requires a loamy soil L 
is grown generally on lands near the village and within easy ey 
of canal irrigation, or on the edges of natural water-coursen- 
where, the land is out of the range of canal water, It is a eroge ‘ 
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ne general, 
voaliivation of the climbing vine called iat (Piper betel), Meret 
wes of which are used to wrap up the swpéri or areoa-nut 
a d by natives of all ranks and classes, is not extensive, 
tits history is of some interest. It was introduced by some 
; | of the Barui caste who came from Bengal and settled down 
Cuttack. It is still grown for the most part by men of this 
but it is no longer confined to them, as the profits of the 
have attracted other castes, and now Khandaits, and indeed 
eastes but Brahmans, cultivate it. The finest pan is grown 
at Barkud in the Kujang estate, where the immigrant Baéruis 
first settled ; and the greater portion of the district, especially 
the markets in the Kendrapara sub-division, is supplied with 
betel-leaf from their plantations. There are also valuable gardens 
n Kodinda close to Cuttack and in the Jajpur sub-division, as 
m as in other parts of the district, but they are not so well 
known as the plantations of Barkud, which are jealously guarded 
m intruders, as the delicate plants, according to the growers; 
anot bear any noise or disturbance, Under the sheds the leaves 
may be plucked and smelt, but not eaten, and women are not 
_feven allowed to bathe in the tanks and ponds from which the 
creepers are irrigated. The betel requires the most careful culti- 
vation, but the crop is extremely valuable and the large profits 
amply repay the labour and expense which it ‘entails; it is 
estimated that during the 18 years which may be taken as the 
- averag ee Sana: Se nk ot Se 8 ee 
- ennt® manageable height and has to be abandoned—the cultivator 
a net endl income of Rs. 131-10 for one gant ce “OP 
f land. i 
4e most important of all the garden crops is the drinjat oF 
(Solanum melongena), and its cultivation ia very general tr 
ru or caladium (Colocasia ontiquorum) produces a tuber 








Bombay varieties. Pine-wpples are grown in many villages, 
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ee et et ee eee cee les 
palate of the Oriya. Mangoes grow freely and form a very 
-yaluable addition to the food of the people during the hot weath 
though their quality is decidedly inferior to the Malda 


are not plentiful enough to form a very valuable article of fo 
Among other fruits are the be/, jack, tamarind,,Indian n 
custard apple and papaya. Spices, turmeric, chillies, coriander and — 
ginger are used largely in cooking, but the area they cover (1,200 
acres) is too small to meet the demand, and there is consequently a — 
considerable import, especially of the more valuable kinds, There 
are altogether 75,000 acres under garden crops and orchards, 
In the beginning of the 19th century the district had been 
reduced to a terrible state of desolation by the tyranny 
of the Marathis. The hereditary heads of the people had fled 
to the Garjats where the independent tributary chiefs gave them 
_ protection in their hilly and jungly retreats; no land-holders 
could at first be’ found to engage for the lands; the ryots 
found from bitter experience that they could get land on mo 
favourable terms in the hills and had better prospects of enj 
the fruits of it; and the population was consequently insufficient t 
till the fields, A traveller who visited Cuttack in 1806 foun 
himself in danger of wild beasts from the moment he entered’ 
the Province. Between Balasore and Cuttack, in a country now 
thickly populated and closely cultivated, he passed through a 
jungle abounding in tigers and required a guard of sepoys for 
the journey. Since that time cultivation has extended Agia 
under a settled government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts and by the injudicious settlements made {- 
years of British administration; and now there is) 4 





; alter the first disaster; the heveehd id caused | 
atur sea embankment of dunes or sand-hills were made 
we by the cyclone of 1891 ; and areas which used to bo 
fed were consequently swept by the salt water at high tides © 
+ when the tide was backed by a stiff breeze. The canal system 
not appear to have been a special cause in the extension of 
cultivation ; the increase has been no greater in the protected 
ie eigeed eres than ever and the enquiries made on the 
have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial extension 
‘ealti ion to lands which but for the canal water were not 
likely tojhave been reclaimed. At the present day the normal 
pa® umer cultivation in the whole district is 1,223,500 acres, 
of whigh 273,300 acres are twice cropped. Altogether 863,770 
ire not available for cultivation, but there are still 155,000 
s of culturable waste ; much of this lies in the south-west of 
the district where the soil is very poor, or consists of scrub jungle 
at the foot of the hills; and it is doubtful if it will be brought 
under the plough for many years to come, 
— Oriya is a very conservative cultivator and has an apathetio 
ference to agricultural improvements, Various rm a 
ve been made from time to time in the Goverument and vation. 
pels? estates with new crops and modern implementa, but these  ~ 
experiments have had little effect on cultivation generally. Various 
new crops have been tried such as potatoes, ground-nut, Nankin 
cotton#Buxar wheat, long-stemmed rice, sugarcane, ete., but, with 
exception of sugarcane and potatoes, they have not made much 
‘way with the ryots. Efforts have also been made to introduce 
improved implements like Sibpur ‘soil-inverting ploughs and the 
‘Bihia sugarcane crushing mills, but with little success. The people 
p still wedded to the heavy old-fashioned Cuttack ploughs with 
yo sides shaped like mould-boards which give them the 
of ridging ploughs ; and nothing shows their 

























Fc veces sabia to tia wot 
sough the Oriya is to a certain extent alive to its advantages, — 
Baer as 1 cate: is eames have Qoun ao 0 again tad 4 
+ freely than the cultivators in other districts, As in other parts o! 
, cow-dung is the most important manure, but its value is 
diminished by the negligent manner in which it is stored, 
and the feeding of cattle is so poor that it is not rich in manurial 
constituents, Besides this, a great deal is lost by its conversion 
into fuel cakes, as except in a few favoured localities firewood is 
source and its high price renders its use prohibitive for the ryots. 
For the most’ part, therefore, cow-dung only finds its way to the 
soil in the form of ashes; and the only other manure in common 
use consists of houschold refuse, Sheps mepanes tee eee OS 
rice lands at the time of the first ploughing, and are also 
to sugarcane, betel and vegetables. Oil-cake is also occasionally 
used as a top-fressing for these valuable crops. a deo Ga . 
exists against the use of night-soil and hone-meal, and chemical — ’ 
manures are practically unknown. The feeling against the use 
of bone-meal is particularly intense. In selecting a site for a 
building the greatest care is taken to remove all bones that the 
land may contain, as they are supposed to bring about ill-fortu 
_* and to cause the inmates of the house to die without heirs, Ti 
ipa more superstitious even go through certain ablutions and cere- «| 
monies before re-entering their houses, if they Mane © a es: 
 woross a bone in their fields. 
"The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a prec 
of cultivation, but as a matter of practice rotation is observed 
im the case of the more exhausting crops. Sugarcane is 
Berit the ‘none lend yess after ‘your, and when 
«spacer aacanlplag agiecigtiia sp aan foe ogc 
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ce, Cultivation has encroached on the tae 
a dassahs tach hes bore denn in tao cones GO 
ow ale eapleretal rege and the cattle have tobe 
content with the dry stubble of the fields and such scanty herbage 
i ties ond-aldes, river-banks, tank-banks and the boundary ridges 
“* the fields afford. A cheap and abundant supply of birié and 
thi is always available, but though these pulses make an excel- 
_ \t food for cattle, very few can afford to give them; while even = 
_ } straw which might eke out the scanty supply of freer: | | 
_ )d for thatching purposes. In the dry months oe 
» have only what they can pick up in the fields, though er 
i paxil stall-fed on chopped rice straw while at work; they are 
~ Yene iy underfed and miserably housed, and no attempt is made 
> improve the breed. eS 
The sheep bred in the district are small in size with a short = 
th wool. Goats abound but are also small, though the breed = 
Mic from the south are somewhat larger. Pigs of the 
- omnivorous kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by Ghu- 
surids. The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies; they are 
few in number, undersized and incapable of much hard work, 
‘ ee ee rr ees Ld cans ot eae 
disease. In 1903-04, 1,042 cases of foot-and- 
ou b dsono were toaied ty itinerant Veterinary Avisants, and mr 
Fas ete a tas in 19000 aes ana SOG 
Veterinary assistance is also afforded at a in 
town, where out-patients are treated; 88 and 
and 481 cattle were under treatment in 1904-05, 













CHAPTER VI. 


EMBANKMENTS AND CANALS. 


vnoryc. Which is poured prt os the oY ies ton tee a 
vive greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels are abl 
“vega off. ‘The rivers issue from the hills heavily laden with + 
which they deposit when their velocity is checked by the alm 
dead level of the delta; the fall in the Mahdnadi and Baitar 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile where they enter the plains 
9 inches at tidal water, while that of the Brihmani is still less an 
* does not anywhere exceed 14 inches per mile. The same proc 
is repeated in the numerous channels into which they di 
before they reach the sea; and their beds thus gradu 


shallower, their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The most 
- noticeable feature of this portion of their course is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the dry season, as compared 
with their great breadth, the shallowness of their beds, and their 
violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they: 












E . above the level of the surrounding country. In fact, they practi- 
' cally run on ridges ; and as their lower reaches have not a sufficient _ 
capacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in flood, — 


they spill over their banks to a greater or less degree according to 


‘the chances of the season. In very high floods the excessdis  ~ 
_ charge would inundate the surrounding country, were it not for 


_ the.embankments ; but even with the embankments a very 
| proportion pours down upon the -rice-fields, Fortunately, 
periods during Sy chic hines VAM sElie sondain 7 in high flood are not 
usually of long duration. The source of the Brihmani supply 
o being more local; it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
_ two, the floods in it rarely lusting above 3 days; floods in the 
Baitarani commonly last 3 or 5 days; and of the three rivers the 
- Mahanadi takes longest to rise and remains longest in flood. In 
is ‘the rainy season therefore they would be liable to devastate the 
_ delta if left without control ; and on the other hand, they fail to 
P vida a trustworthy supply of water in the hot weather. The 
maximum recorded discharge of the Mahanadi is about 1,600,000 
‘oubio feet por second, the average of the rainy season being about 
‘a third of this amount; in the Brahmani it is about 500,000 and4n 
the Baitarani 260,000 cubic feet per second; while the minimum 
Bomeene is 70, 129 and 204 cubic feet per second in the Baitarani, 
jrahmani and Mahanadi respectively. An enormous mass of — 
wat about 2,860,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
in time-of flood, while in the hot weather the total 
‘has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second ; 
a tree Government has to solve is bow to 



































level of the town and station by « height of nearly 6 fect, and — 
was only restrained from overwhelming them by « solid embank- — 
ment faced with stone and supported by buttresses, the. work of 
former Governments, The defence alluded to, however, called 
man, 


during each rainy season, and at such periods the crops and— 
eemertin many postions of the dels oxy eoptell Seas 
hazard. ‘To guard against the evil as much as 

ments have been always maintained by Government, ripe m ria 
expense. The embankments or bunds are solid mounds of earth, — 
well sloped and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring 
from 40 to 50 aud 60 feet in breadth, and 8 to 16 in height. — 
end hy the Renting ot oe 
is generally most serious. coslag inn ee 
frightful roar and velocity, tearing up trees by the roots, soi 
trating houses, and washing clean away every trace of the labours 
of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too 
general, more permanently commemorated by a deposit of coarse 

Dre chuck clad tha wil ta tio acighbcombood of Sanaa 
unfit for tillage for years afterwards.” es 
_Embankments intended to secure protection against destructive 
_ inundation appear to have existed in very early times, but : 
- ever ancient works there were must have been isolated ; and it 


i 





upon theanotice of Government ; in the preceding three years very 
estructive floods occurred, which caused nearly 3,000 breaches; 
td finally the high flood of 1855, when the embankments were 
iroken in 1,365 places, directed attention to the critical state of 


he revetment which protects the town of Cuttack, as well as to — 


jhe broader question of destructive inundations in the district 


y. 

It was found that the head of the Katjuri was enlarged 
grektly after each year’s flood, and admitted a larger volume 
of water than its branches could possibly carry off, while at 
tho same time the head of the Mahanadi was silting up and not 
carrying off its proper portion of the floods. In order to remedy 
this evil, « spur was constructed at Narij with the object of 
pegulating to some extent the relative discharges of the two rivers 
“* gocordance with the capacities of their channels: this spur was 


y of the delta had been examined. Sir Arthur Cotton was 


Peheled ont Siecrer that this expedient 
ning Be Silla Setaies Siete, which was such 





f atien: id Gage was dees Aeyiad sclatobiin ak : 
the existing embankments. The matter was then forced — 
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margins of the great rivers, and having on the side next each r 
an embankment to keep out the floods. To control the flow of 
down the respective canals and to regulate the di 
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ing sluices and sluices of discharge; and in order to afford reli 
from inundation, embanked escape channels were formed along the” 
natural depressions which present themselves in the deltas of one 
river. This system was the first great attempt to grapple with the’ 
difficulty. There ean be little doubt that, until the construction 
of the canals, the embankments were never thoroughly efficient ; 
they were no doubt of some use in ordinary floods, and more or | 
less protected villages from the strong currents; but in time of / 
extraordinary floods they were of little use and were generally; 
Ee liable to be breached. 
- ara ot In the year 1866 there were about 510 miles of Government 
“tenance, embankments and 248 miles of zamindari embankments in 
district ; but most of the latter, when originally constructed, 
of insufficient height and strength to withstand heavy floods) 
hind since fallen into disrepair and become useless, From 
onwards the embankments were much strengthened, but; 
question of the degree of efficiency in which they should 
maintained was not raised till 1881, They had not been ali 
on any scientific system, and it was physically impossible, wi 
abandoning many of them and rom reagy the remainder 
extensive scale, to render them capable of affording 
 pgainst high floods. A special enquiry was made i 
expenditure required to put them in an efficient condition ; 
it was ascertained that in the case of the embankments 


be necessary to construct embankments of such an en 
eo it would not have been possible 
ata very heavy cost. It was pate pi 

























